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ABSTRACT 

This curriculum guide is designed to aid in the 
planning amd execution of a writing course for verl>ally gifted 
elemencary school students. The course is designed for students 
ranging in age from 8-11 years whose verbal reasoning skills are at 
least 3 years a]x>ve grade level. The course instructs students in the 
fundamentals of communication through descriptive, narrative, and 
expository writing. The emphasis is on thinking and writing as an 
interrelated process which involves iDOth skill and conceptual 
development. Students practice standard grammar, mechanical skills, 
and sentence, paragraph, and essay structure and development. 
Students are also challenged to expand their ability to think 
creatively and logically, and to begin to develop their own original 
voice and style. Classtime is comprised of discussions of student and 
professional essays, skill exercises, short creative writing 
assignments, and thinking games. Students write personal, nonfiction 
compositions amd prepare for classwork at home. Writing workshops are 
designed to develop students' critical reading and writing skills, by 
having the class actively discuss and critique student essays. The 
curriculum guide contains an annotated bibliography of recommended 
texts, a seunple reading list, sample assignments, Seunple exercises, 
and samples of student writing projects. (JDD) 
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Foreword 



The Following Curriculum Guide is designed to aid in the 
planning and execution of a writmg course for verbally gifted 
elementary school students. Th'^ Basics of Writing course is 
offered by the Young Students Program, Center for the Ad- 
vancement of Academically Talented Youth, The Johns Hop- 
kins University. Although our course is conducted during out- 
of-school hours (on weekends or in the summer), it can easily 
be modified for in-school use. 

Elementary school age children rarely get an opportunity to 
engage in the study of writing, are seldom guided in the 
development of their own writing style, and almost never 
learn or practice the process of critical reading of others' writ- 
ing. Such experiences are appropriate and necessary for ver- 
bally gifted youth. Since you have expressed an interest in 
our course guide, we assume that you also sense the impor- 
tance of writing for students who have identified ability in this 
area. We applaud your understanding of this need and sup- 
port your efforts. 

We hope that this guide will help you in plarming an exciting 
and educationally beneficial course for your students. If you 
have any reactions to the guide, I would be quite appreciative 
if you would share them with me. 



Carol J. Mills 
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Curriculum Guide for 



"The Basics of Writing" 



I. Course Description 



The Basics of Writing is designed to instruct students in the 
fundamentals of conununication through descriptive, narra- 
tive, and expositor/ writing. The emphasis is on thinking and 
writing as an interrelated process whicfi involves both skill 
and conceptual development Students practice standard 
grammar, mechanical skills, and sentence, paragraph, and 
essay structure and development. Students are also chal- 
lenged to expand their ability to think creatively and logically, 
and to begin to develop their own original voice and style. 
Classtime is comprised of discussions of student and profes- 
sional essays, skill exercises, short creative writing assign- 
ments, and thinking games. Students write personal, non- 
fiction compositions and prepare for classwork at home. 



II. Class Structure and Composition 



As originally developed. The Basics of Writing Qass meets 
for 2 1/2 to 3 hour sessions once a week for 24 weeks during 
the academic year or every day for three weeks in the sum- 
mer. This structure, however, could easily be modified to 
two, 75-minute class periods or three, 50-minute sessions per 
week. 

The course is designed for a maximum of IS students rang- 
ing in age from eight years to eleven years old whose verbal 
reasoning skills are at least three years above grade level (see 
"Selection Procedure," Appendix A). The level of the 
material in the course is equivalent to most upper high school 
or college freshman English composition classes. Inere are 
no prerequisites in terms of previous writing courses for 
entrance to the class, but all of the students should display an 
interest and high ability in both reading and writing. ^ 
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III. Objectives of the Course 



The Basics of Writing can offer students a chance, for some 
their first chance, to broaden their ability to communicate 
more openly and effectively with themselves and with others. 
Although the curriculum is designed to encourage maximum 
skill and conceptual development in reading and writing, it is 
also designed to encourage students to develop as original 
and sophisticated thinkers. While course topics should be 
carefully designed, ordered, and scheduled, room should be 
left, within home assignment^ and during classwork, for shar- 
ing and generating ideas. Students in the class may not be 
concerned with "adult" issues, but they are defmitely con- 
.:.med with many important topics: human relationships and 
communication, psychological development, family dynamics, 
academic failure and success, etc. If instructors facilitate con- 
cern with and discussion of such topics, students will surely in- 
vest their writing with similar concern and commitment. They 
will be able to make the first important leap as beginning 
writers - understanding the value of communicating with 
others in their own voice. Without this understanding, stu- 
dents may improve their mechanical use of language, but the 
content of their writing will remain superficial. 

This integration of the technical and humane aspects of 
teachmg writing is not difficult to accomplish in the class- 
room. There are several practical methods I have used in 
both classwork and home assignments. Discussion and 
analysis of samples of professional writing is one such 
method. While students are learning to understand the struc- 
ture of a particular paragraph, for example, identifying the 
topic sentence and supporting details, they also can be con- 
sidering the ideas discussed in the paragraph. Debate can be 
encouraged, with the instmctor playing devil's advocate, to 
help students understand the many sides or implications of an 
idea. Freewriting could also function this way in class. After 
students are tprimed with a given topic, an image, or an open- 
ing sentence, they could freewrite for five to fifteen minutes, 
practice writing fredy and continuously, and then share and 
discuss their various responses. Through such activities, stu- 
dents begin to recognize their own unique perceptions of 
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ideas and experiences, and such recognition can surely stimu* 
late the students' desire for effective self-expression. 

If the students' desire to express their own ideas and ex- 
periences increases, then it follows that their desire to learn 
the most effective way of doing so will also increase. Conver- 
sely, as students become more and more confident with the 
tools of the trade, so they will be more likely to venture into 
new territory with the content of their writing. It is important, 
therefore, to maintain a balance between the technical and 
humane aspects of writing, dividing both home and classwork 
into equal portions of each. For, if too much of the technical 
is stressed, students tend to lose interest; they are unable to 
see the value of the skills and concepts they are piacticing. If 
too much of the humanistic or ^philosophical is stressed, stu- 
dents may choose to write about engaging topics, but their 
ability to communicate will probably not greatly improve. 



IV. Topics Covered 



The following list of skills and concepts represents those 
topics which should, ideally, be covered in one course offering 
of the Basics of Writing. Some skills and concepts are ad- 
dressed directly, in exercises or specific handouts. Others are 
addressed indirectly, through repeated mention in class discus- 
sion or writing workshop, (see description of writing 
workshop in Appendix B) or in written conunents on stu- 
dents' work, llie topics are listed in somewhat sequential 
order; students first tackle writing at the level of individual 
words, then of sentences, then of paragraphs, and then in 
terms of complete essays. There is freedom of movement in 
the list, however, and students often need to jump ahead or 
retreat, as the course, and their writing, progresses. It is im- 
portant to npte, though, that students begin writing composi- 
tions early in thv course, starting with one to two handwritten 
pages, and moving up to three or four pages by the end of the 
course. 
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Skills: standard grammar and mechanics 



parts of speech 

word choice 

active and passive voice 

sentence structure and variety 

combining sentences 

paragraph structure, unity, and development 
topic and supporting sentences 
transitions and transitional phrases 
dialogue 

concision, verbosity, and redundancy 

thesis, focus, and purpose 

essay development and organization 

introductory, body, and concluding paragraph: 

titles 

proofreading and editing 
(some skills ami concepts overlap,) 

Concepts: functional fixedness 

form and content 
imagery 

connotation and denotation 

facts and inferences 

general vs. specific 

telling details 

fiction vs. nonfiction 

description 

narration 

exposition 

tone 

constructive criticism 
figurative language 
figurative vs. literal 
focused and freewriting 
stated vs. implied thesis 
layers of meaning 
point of view 
revision (re-vision) 
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V. Format 



Ciassroom: 

While students in the Basics of Writing are young enough to 
want a structured classroom and well defined authority 
figures, they are precocious enough to become bored with pre- 
dictable routines. I try not to repeat the same class plan or 
format firom day to day, and my most successful classes have 
been divided into a variety of activities which demand that stu- 
dents use different modes of behavior and different learning 
skills for short periods of time. For instance, within one three 
hour class, there might be thirty minutes of whole class ac- 
tivity and discussion, thirty minutes of correcting and renew- 
ing exercises, fifteen minutes of break time, forty-five minutes 
of small group discussion of an essay, another fif . sn minute 
break, fifteen minutes of collecting and going over homework 
assignments, and thirty minutes of a quiet, individual writing 
activity. By dividing the leadership of activities between the 
instructor and a teaching assistant, the iiistructors can serve in- 
dividual student needs and keep an active class running 
smoothly. 

When working with students on basic skill exercises, such as 
grammar or mechanics practice, I try to move as quickly as 
possible, for two main reasons. First, most o.'' these students 
are used to being the top student in their classes, aud they 
usually will not apply themselves to an exercise until they are 
convinced that it is something new and challenging (This hap- 
pens when they get something wrong or are not as quick to 
answer as another student in the class.). Second, these stu- 
dents learn quickly, and they are offended by repetition of 
simple points. By maintaining a brisk, competitive spirit 
during these exercises, the instructor can teach basic skills, 
use standard exercises, and not lose student interest. Also, 
skills can be Reinforced in comments on students essays and 
during writing workshop. 

Writing workshop, another important element in the Basics 
of Writing, serves to develop students' critical reading and 
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writing skills. Each student should have least one essay 
workshopped during the course, and each workshop can last 
from twenty to fifty minutes. If an average of thirty minutes 
can be spent on a student essay, and two essays can be 
workshopped on the same d^, then a reasonable portion of 
classtime will be spent on the process. For suggestions on 
ways to run a writing workshop, I suggest that instructors read 
Chapter Eleven of Writing Instruction for Verbally Talented 
Youth: The Johns Hopkins Model (see instructor's resources). 

For the most part, I suggest that straight lecture be avoided. 
The majority of these students have little or no experience 
taking notes, many in this age group have short attention 
spans. To teach new concepts, 1 try to experiment with more 
active ways of discovering a concept's meaning and use as a 
class, through board work, role play, analysis of a wri;ing 
sample, or taking turns reading new material out loud. 



Home Assignments: 

On average. Students complete two hours of homework for 
each class meeting. Just as classtime is broken into a variety 
of activities, so can home assignments be designed to chal- 
lenge students to apply various skills. When studer ts are as- 
signed a more complex ccmposition assignment, however, ad- 
ditional work is kept to a minimum o^ omitted. A detailed 
set of directions for each home assignment should be given. I 
prefer to prepare a handout which students can go over in 
class. 




Planning: 

Spontaneity and flexibility are valuable characteristics for 
any instructor, but I think they are especially important when 
working witl) academically talented students. Often, I prepare 
a detailed lesson plan and find, for one reason or another, 
that I need to make last minute changes. If, for instance, stu- 
dents zoom througn an exercise, I sometimes use the spare 
time for fim, creative writing activities, or I might ask if 
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ai^oue would like to share some of his or her writing with the 
class. Overall, I think it is best to overplan, because activities 
can always be rescheduled. 



VI. Evaluation 



From start to finish in the Basics of Writing, there are four 
types of student evaluation: narrative evaluation of classwork, 
mid-year and final evaluations, standardized pre- post-testing, 
and a pre- post-test/written essay by the student. 

I 

Narrative Evaluation o' Classwork 

It is extremely important that students receive prompt, 
detailed, and constructive teedback on their work, so they can 
maintain a sense of their individual progress. I e valuate most 
of the student work, and I often ask my teaching assistant to 
check exercises and short writing activities. A detailed record 
of all student work is kept, to aid me in writing thorough final 
evaluations. 

Every instructor has his or her own style of responding to stu- 
dent writing. I try to make short technical and content com- 
ments in the margins of an essay, and at the end, write a short 
note to the student, stressing the major strengths and weak- 
nesses of the essay. Whether an ess^ is outstanding or 
mediocre, I always try to begin my end conunent with praise 
and end it with a word of encouragement For some ex- 
amples of staff commentary on student essays see Appendix C. 



Mid-Year and Final Evalf;.atlons 

Midway through the course, the teacher sends the parents a 
narrative evaluation of their child's progress as well as a 
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general description of the goals and basic activities of Lhe 
course. At the end of the course, the teacher sends a final 
report to the child and parents assessing the child's overall 
development in the areas covered in the course. For ex- 
amples of sample final written teacher evaluations of students, 
<;se Appendix D. 



Standardized Pre- Post-Testing: 

At the beginning and end of the course, the students are 
given a standardized test (the Sequ^.ntial Tests of Educational 
Progress-English Expression) to measure progress in their 
ability to evaluate the correctness and effectiveness of senten- 
ces; i.e., proficiency in standard written English. 



Pre- Post-Test Written Essay by Student: 

During the firjt class meeting, students are given a short, in- 
class writing test, which can be used as a writing sample. This 
sample is valuable for the instructor to measure the level of 
the students' skill and ability and also can be measured 
against a second sample, given as a post-test on the last day of 
class. 

I suggest that the pre- and post-tests be identical, be ad- 
ministered in the same way, and be evaluated on objective 
score/tally sheets. The tests should last no more th^ui 30 
minutes, consisting of one simple, straightforward question 
which could be answered in a simple essay format. 

Included here are a sample test and a sample tally sheet. 
Many variations of these are po? ibie; however, I suggest that 
instructors rely on simplistic, objective methods for this pre- 
and post-test procedure. 
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Sample: Pre-/Post-Test 



Directions: 

Please answer the following question as completely and care* 
fiiUy as you can. Take a few moments to think about your 
answer before you begin writing. Try to use examples to sup- 
port the points you make as you write. When you have 
answered the question to the best of your ability, read over 
your writing to check and correct ai^ mistakes you might have 
made. 



Question: 

What is your favorite book? Explain why you value this 
book, giving as many examples as you can to show why this 
book is your favorite. Be sure to indicate the title and author 
of the book. 



Pre-/Post-Test Sample Tally Siieet 



Rate the level of the writing by evaluating the following 
aspects of the sample on a scale of one to five: 1 = unaccep- 
table, 2 = below z . erage, 3 = average. 4 = good, 5 = excel- 
lent. After each item, space is available for descriptive or 
prescriptive commentary. 
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Grammar Skills, Generally 

Mechanical Skills, Generally 

Word Choice 

Sentence Structure 

Sentence Variety 

Paragraph Structure 

Focus/Thesis 

Paragraph Unity 

Essay Organization 

Essay Development 

rr:;isition/Coherence/Progression. 

Voice 

Tone 

Quality of thought 

Additional Conunents: 
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VII. Instructor's Resources 



It is difficult to pin down specific, concrete resources for writ- 
ing teachers, especially of academically talented students. I 
have found valuable resources in a variety of unlikely places, 
in conversations with friends, party games and puzzles (similar 
to the source of "Molly and Ned"*), and television programs. 
Anything which stimulates the curiosity and original thinking 
of students is a valuable source to writing instmctors. Some 
likely sources might be magazines, newspapers, educational 
television programs, educational journals, instmctors' 
resource files at schools or universities, or the writing center 
at the university or college with which you are most familiar. 

The following list of source texts is by no means a com- 
prehensive one; however, these readers, rhetorics, and hand- 
books could prove useful to instmctors in a variety of ways. I 
have marked both those texts which could prove especially 
valuable to instmctors teaching the Basics of Writing and 
those texts which might be candidates for the course text it- 
self. I prefer to prepare a packet containing excerpts from a 
number of sources, including my own, original handouts and 
exercises and sample student essays, (see "Sample Lesson 
Plans, Student Assignments, Exercises, and Student Essays") 
rather than relying solely on one reader or rhetoric for class 
and home assignments. Another option, however, might be 
for an instmctor to combine a text with a prepared packet. 

Note: It is sometimes difficult to find materials which chal- 
lenge the reading and writing skills of students in the Basics 
of Writing, without going over their heads with too sophisti- 
cated subject matter. The textbooks which I have starred, I 
believe are appropriate both in terms of content and skill 
level, with a few exceptions in each text. 



• See Writing Instruction for Verbally Talented Youth: The 
Johns Hopkins Model, Chapter One. 
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Annotated Bibliography of 
Recommended Texts 



Readers: 

TTie Art of Reading, Gould Diyanni, and Smith, Random 
House, 1987 

A sophisticated text desig^d for college course, this reader con- 
tains various selections from poetry, prose, and fktion texts. 



Developing Reading Skills, 2nd edition, Milan, Random House, 
1987 

Excerpts from this college level text might be used in exercises 
which stress the relationship between improved critical reading 
and improved writing skills. 



Discovering Ideas: An Anthology for Writers, 2nd edition, 
Wyrick, Holt, Rinehart, rjid Winston, 1987 

This reader is divided into social and cultural topics, and for 
the most part, would appeal to a high school or older student. 
Some selections, though, could be used with younger writers. 
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An Introduction To Literature, 7th edition, Barnet, Berman, 
and Burto, Little, Brown and Company, 1983 

This is an excellent beginning imthology of literary greats, in- 
cluding short stories, poetry, and drama. Many selections would 
he appropriate for discussion and analysis. 



The Little, Brown Reader, 3rd edition, Baniet and Stubbs, Lit- 
tle, Brown and company, 1983 

Many selections of short quotes, essays, images, and poems can 
be chosen from this eclectic reader that would be appropriate for 
young readers. 



The Norton Reader, 5th edition, Eastman, general editor, 
W.W. Norton and Company, 1980 

A traditional, straightforward reader contacting classic essays 
and short quotes, this text is a helpful source for instructors. 
Much of it, however, is too sophisticated for young students. 



Prose Models, 7th edition, Levin, Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, 
1987 

This text, desired for college writing courses, combines profes- 
sioruU prose models with formal writing instruction. Instructors 
might find ideas or exercises here, especially on paragraphing. 

**The Reading Commitment, Adeistein and Pival, Harcourt 
Brace Jovanovich, 1978 

This book has a wonderful selection of short essays, many of 
which are appropriate for young readers, and could be used as 
the text for the Basics of Writing, with or without a handbook 
The pre- and^post-reaSng activities are excellent as well Some 
of the later selections in die book are probably too sophisticated, 
and should be left out of the course plaru 
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Short Essays, 3rd edition, Levin, Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, 
1983 

Althouf^ this reader contains a limited selection of prose, some 
essays are expropriate for class discussion. 



Studies in the Short Story, 6th edition. Madden and Scott, Holt 
Rin&hart Winston, 1984 

Instructors could find appropriate, short stories and critical in- 
struction in this varied collection of short stories. 



Ways of Reading: An Anthology of Writers, Bartholomae and 
Petrosky, St. Martin's Press, 1987 

TTiis reader is, for the most part, too sophisticated for young 
readers. It is, however, carefiilly written and comvUed, and of- 
fers many ideas to writing instructors. 



The Writer's World, Arms, Gibbon, and Lock, St. Martin's 
Press, 1978 

Instructors mc^ find some suggestions for teaching various 
rhetorical strategies in this sophistkated reader, organized by so- 
cial issue. 



The Writing Reader Short Essays for Composition, Raphael, 
Macmillan, 1979 

The opening chapters of this text could be especially hel^ul to 
instructors! outlining ways ofreatUng and writing an essc^. 
Many of the essays in this reader would also be appropriate for 
young readers. 
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Rhetorics: 



*The Elements of Style, 3rd edition, Stnink and White, Macmil- 
lan,1979 

A standard of writing textbooks, this text is a dry, concise, 
authoritative text on basic skills and concepts. All teachers of 
writing should know this work 



^Informative Writing, Hammond, McGraw-Hill, 1985 

Gene Hammond's clear, concise writing style makes this 
textbook easy to read He makes many vabdable suggestions on 
the conceptual devehpment of writing students. 

Practiced Guide to Writing, 4th edition, Bamet and Stubbs, Lit- 
tle, Brown and Company, 1983 

This is a difficuU rhetoric to use in a classroom because it is 
somewhat dry, organized in rhetorical strategies, and emphasiz- 
ing the intellectual, rather than the creative process. It does 
offer some practical tips and ideas for instructors, though. 

Steps to Writing Well, Wyrick, Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 
1979 

This rhetoric emphasizes writing as a process involving both 
skill and conceptual development, and includes helpful selec- 
tions on fframmar and mechanics. 



Writing from the Inside, Sullivan and Core, W. W. Norton and 
Company, 1983 

Breaking down writing into basic components, such as general 
rhetorical mqdes, sentences, and paragraphs, Sullivan and Core 
could offer instructors some helpful ideas about teaching basic 
skills. 7m text has an excellent ''writer's checklist"" and glossary. 
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Writing Well, 4th edition, Hall, Little, Brown and Company, 
1982 

Donald Hall is a wonderfid writer and offers writers many use 
fid and original ideas about teaching writing. The sections on 
"words" and "paragraphs" are particularly interesting-a poet's 
point of view. 



* Writing with Style: Conversations on the Art of Writing, 
Trimble, Prentice-Hall, 1975 

Trimble's conversational and frank style make for easy reading 
He is particulariy adept in analyzing origjmd voice, appropriate 
style, a writer's investment in writir^ and the weaJatesses of al- 
ways writing by the book, so to speak~an interesting contrast to 
The Elements of Style. 



Handbooks/Workbooks: 

English Fundamentals, form C, 8th edition, Emery, Kierzik, 
lindblom, Macmillan, 1987 

This is a short practical handbook which concentrates on the 
most basic skills. 



* Sentence Combining: A Composing Book, Strong, Random 
House, 1973 

A useful source of in-class exercises, this text mtroduces sen- 
tence combining simply and straightforwardly. 
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** Shared Prose: Process to Product, Bator, Holt, Reinhart, and 
Winston, 1985 

This rhetoric is paced well, beginning with pre-writing techni- 
ques, moving through the components of an effective essay, and 
winding up with a look at fine points. It isfaiHy easy to read 
and includes a good variety of carefully crafted exercises. It is, 
also, primarily skiU-oriented-possibly a candidate for a course 
text. 



*Warriner's English Grammar and Composition, Franklin Edi- 
tion, 3rd course, John Warriner, Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, 
1982 

While this text could be a required handbook for young writers, 
it may serve best as a resource for instructors. The text thorough- 
ly covers a wide range of grammatical, mechanical, and stylistic 
skills, with many exercises in each area. 



The Writer's Options, 2nd edition, Daiker, Kerek, and Moren- 
berg. Harper and Row, 1982 

This exercise- and pn cess-oriented text could be used as a 
course text, but student of the Basics of Writing may feel over- 
whelmed by a continual stream ofsenteru:e combining exercises. 
Instructors woiddfmd excerpts occasionally helpfid in the class- 
room, though 



Teaching Instruction: 



'Teaching Students to Write^ Newman, Charles E. Merrill 
Publishing Company, 1980 

This text is qn extremely well-written, humane, and detailed 
guide, to teaching writing, with excellent advice on developf ig 
rapport in the classroom, working on the student-teacher 
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relationship, structuring a course, and generating different modes 
of teaching. 



Teaching Wnting, Hammond, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
1983 

This text is primarily designed for college composition instruc- 
tors, but it offers some helpful advice on teaching very specific 
skills and concepts, particularly essay development, audience, 
grammar, and writing processes. 



* Writing Instruction for Verbally Talented Youth: The Johns 
Hopkins Model, Reynolds, Kopelke, and Durden, Aspen 
Publication, 1984 

All writing instructors at CTY should read this manual for in- 
structors, which, although it directs itself to older students, offers 
a new perspective on teaching writing and teaching itself In- 
stiuctors can gain much from the suggestions for an informal, in- 
tegrated classroom. 



• = Possible course text 
*• = Texts of marked value for instructors 
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Appendix A 



Selection Process 



Eligibility Testing 



Eligibility is based on students' scores on an out-of-level ad- 
ministration of the School and College Ability Test (SCAT). 

The SCAT is a measure of mathematical and verbal reason- 
ing ability. There are two separate parts to this test: verbal 
1 id quantitative. The verbal section measures a student's un- 
( erstanding of the relationships between words. The quantita- 
tive section measures the student's ability to see relationships 
between quantities expressed in mathematical terms. The 
total working time for the test is forty minutes. Each section 
is allotted twenty minutes. 

One of three levels cf the SCAT is administered to students 
applying for the Young Students Program. In all cases, stu- 
dents are given a test designed for older students. Youngsters 
in the first and second grades, and beginning of third grade 
are given the Elementary Level (designed for end-of-year 
third graders through beginning-of-the-year si\th graders); 
youngsters at the end of third grade, in tie fourth^grade, and 
beginning of fifth grade are given the Intermediate Le vel 
(designed for end-of-year sixth graders through begirning-of- 
year ninth graders); and yomtgsters at the end of fifth grade 
and in the sixth grade are administered the Advanced Level 
(designed for end-of-year ninth graders through end-of-year 
twelfth graders). 

TVpically, young people who are able to reason like older, 
more advanced students do well in classes taught at a faster 
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pace and in more depth. The selection criteria must provide 
a way to identify young people who would most likely benefit 
from such ai experience. For this reason the selection 
criteria focuses on assessing a young person's ability to reason 
well either mathematically or verbally. Students are selected 
for admission into the classes based on a comparison of their 
performance on the SCAT with the performance of a norm 
group of older students. 

For the Basics of Writiiig course, students are selected if 
they score better than 70% of students (according to national 
norms) three grades higher than ihem. In other words, a 
second grader must have a score higher than the 70th percen- 
tile according to fifth grade norms. For a third grader, sixth 
grade norms would be used. 
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Description of a Workshop 



A writing workshop is the process of the class actively, in per- 
son, discussing and critiquing a student's es^ay. 

The goal of a workshop is to reveal the strengths and weak- 
nesses of a student's writing through back and forth discussion 
between members of the class. 

A dual goal of the workshop is for the students to develop 
critical skills. Rather than giving blanket statements of ap- 
proval or disapproval such as "I like it," the students must ar- 
ticulate the strengths and weaknesses by explaining why . For 
example: Why is the conclusion compelling? Why is this a 
particularly effective sentence? Why is the meaning of this 
paragraph unclear? 

The students probably will take some time to learn to 
workshop effectively. At the start, the instructor may have to 
guide discussion completely, but as the students gain ex- 
perien'ie with the process, it is desirable that they come to run 
the workshop as independently as possible, with the instructor 
acting as a trafSc cop. 

To facilitate development of critical skills, it may prove use- 
ful to assign each student a specific task in the workshop. A 
list of assignment duties might include: details, concrete lan- 
guage, sentence structure, paragraph structure, essay struc- 
ture, and transitions. 

During the workshop it is advisable that the author not be al- 
lowed to spe^k except at the beginning, to allow for last- 
second corrections, and at the end, to allow for a rebuttal. 
During the workshop, howevir, the author shou'-* have-no 
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input, as the idea is for the author to see how others are inter- 
preting the essay. 



Sample Steps of Workshop 

1. Instructor duplicates a student essay and distributes it 
to the class at least one class session before the workshop. 

2. For homework, students read and write comments on 
the essay, complete the Workshop Guide Questions (see 
copy at end of this appendix), and prepare their specific 
workshop task. 

3. Author's prefatory remarks. 

4. Workshop-subject criticisms, followed by general 
discussion. 

5. Author's closing comments. 

6. Students hand back annotated copies of the essay to 
the author. 
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workshop Guide Questions - Answer each question 
compietely in the space provided. 



1. What is the main point or thesis of the essay? Is it clear 
or unclear? Why? 



2. Does the essay begin well? Are the title and first 
paragraph engaging? Wuy or why not? 



3. In the body of the essay, does the author support the 
essay's main point with several smaller points? How? What 
are the supporting points of the essay? 



4. When you get to the end of the essay, does it conclude 
well? Do you feel that it is complete or incomplete? Explain. 



5. Are there examples and details to support each point in 
the essay? Where does the author need more details and ex- 
amples? Is there any place where there art unnecessary 
details? Explain. 
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6. Could you find any mechanical or grammatical problems? 
Mark them in the text of the essay. What seems to be the 
author's weakness with mechanics or grammar? 



7. What do you think is the strongest element in the essay? 
Why? 



8. What do you think needs the most work in the essay? 
Why? 
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Appendix C 



Sample Reading List, Assignments, 
Exercises, and Student Essays 



Sample Reading Ust 

The following are the essays and readings used by this in- 
structor to comprise a student reader for the Basics of V/riting 
course.* 



"Summer Beyond Wish," Russell Baker, from The Norton 
Reader, 5th ed. 

To Make Papa Proud," Gregory H. Hemingway, M.D., from 
The Reading Commitment, 1st ed. 

"A Properly Trained Man is Dog's Best Friend," Erma Bom- 
beck, from The Reading Commitment, 1st ed. 

From "On the Ball," Roger Angell, from The Reading Com- 
mitment, 1st ed. 

Terror at Tinker Creek," Annie Dillard, The Reading Com- 
mitment, 1st ed. 

"Beautiful Day," Dave Kindred, from The Reading Commit- 
ment, 1st ed. 

'The Road not Taken," Robert Frost, from Discovering 
Ideas, 2nd ed. 

"I Have a Dream," Martin Luther King, Jr., from The 
Writer's Worid 
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Twenty-Six Ways to Start Writing," Donald Murray, from 
Discovering Ideas, 2nd ed. 

"Memories of Christmas," Dylan Thomas, from Uie Norton 
Reader, Sth ed. 

"Picking Cotton," Mary Angelou, from Short Essc^, 3rd ed. 

"The Girl's Room," Laura Cunningham, from The Link, 
Brown Reader, 3rd ed. 

"The Lake Isle of Innisfree," William Butler Yeats, from 
The Little, Brown Reader, 3rd ed. 

"Frustrations of the Gifted," Norman C. Murphy, from The 
Writer's Worid. 

"Rock of Ages," Joan Didion, from The Writing Reader. 

"How to Write with Style," Kurt Vonnegut, Jr., from The 
Writing Reader. 

"Listening," by Eudora Welty, from The Writing Reader. 

"Little Red Cap," from The Complete Grimm's Fairy Tales 
Pantheon Books, New York. 1944, 1972 

"Little Red Riding Hood Revisited," Russell Baker, from 
Practical Guide to Writing, 4th ed. 

"The Red Wheelbarrow," William Carlos Williams, fiomAn 
Introduction to Literature, 7th ed. 

"Point of View," from Studies in tlie Short Story, 6th ed. 

"I like to see it lap the miles," Emily Dickinson, from^n In- 
traduction to Literature, 7th ed. 

* Foi complete bibliographic listing of each source see the 
''Annotated Bibliography of Recommended Texts." 
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The Yachts," William Carlos Williams, bomAn Introduc- 
tion to Literature, 7th ed. 

"Kubla Khan," Samuel Taylor Coleridge, fromyln Introduc- 
tion to Literature, 7th ed. 

"My Papa's Waltz," Theodore Roethke, fromyln Introduc- 
tion to Literature, 7tb ed. 

"Poetry," Mariamie Moore, bom An Introduction to Litera- 
ture, 7th ed. 

"Ars Poetica," Archibald Macleish, bom An Introduction to 
Literature, 7th ed. 

"A Navajo Blanket," May Swenson, bom An Introduction to 
Literature, 7th ed. 



Suggested Grammar Readings 

"The Sentence, Language, Parts of Speech, Sentence Combin- 
ing and Revision," from Shared Prose. 

"Italics and Quotation Marks," from Warriner's English Gram- 
mar and Composition. 

"Introduction to Sentence Combining," from Sentence Com- 
bining. 
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Sample Assignments 



Home Assignment 

1. Read "Beautifijl Day," by Dave Kindred.* Mark three of 
your favorite details. 

2. Prepare essays (names of students to be workshopped 
would be given) for workshop. 

3. Writing Assignment: Is there an event or experience in 
your past which you can remember vividly? Why do you 
remember it? Was it happy? scaiy? sad? a learning ex- 
perience? In a 2-3 page narrative, tell the story of that ex- 
perience or event, letting the telling facts or details show how 
you felt and what you were thinking. 

Before you write, think about how Annie Dillard, m Terror 
at Tinker Creek,"* and Dave Kindred in "Bf autiful Day," real- 
ly let the telling details and facts show the reader how she and 
he felt m their essays. The essays were both much more inter- 
esting and lively because of the abundance of telling facts and 
details and the lack of inference statements. 

Be sure to give your narrative a creative title. Please make 
sure your final copy is neatly written (for some uf you that 
means re-copying your work for neatness), and that you leave 
space in the right and left margins for my comments. 



• "Beautiful Day," Dave Kindred, and 'Terror at Tinker 
Creek," Annie Dillard from The Readir^ Commitment, 
Adelstein and Pival, Harcourt Brace Jovanovich 
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Home Assignment 



Is there anyone in your life who is really important to you? 
Who? Why? Th'nk back over all your experiences with this 
special person. Are there any experiences which you have 
shared that show, as an extended example, the relationship 
you have with him or her? For instance, do you remember a 
time when he or she wa5 there to comfort you when you were 
sad? Help you when you had a problem? Keep you company 
when you were lonely? Share your joy when you were happy 
or proud? 

In a 2-3 page personal essay, show your readers v/hy this per- 
son is important to you, using at least one extended, narrative 
example. Use all you know about effective word choice, 
description, and detail to make your composition imaginative 
and effective. 



Home Assignment 



Read "The Girl's Room," by Laura Cunningham.* In your 
own words, try to write the main idea of the essay in one sen- 
tence, but try to be as specific as possible. 

• The Girl's Room," Laura Cunningham, from The Utile, 
Brown Reader, 3rd edition, Bamet and Stubbs, Little, Brown 
and Company, 1983 Home Assignment 



1. Read "A Properly Trained Man is Dog's Best Friend," by 
ErmaBombeck.* 

2. Writing ^ignment 

You are going to write an essay on 2-3 pages about yourself, 
from someone else's point of view. Just as Erma Bombeck, in 
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her short essay, writes from the point of view of her family 
pet, your essay will be from someone else's point of view, in 
their voice, in which "he" or "she" makes a point about you 
(the thesis), shows who you are, shows the relationship you 
have with "him" or "her," and reveals "his" or "her" thoughts 
and feelings about you, through telling details and examples. 
The essay can focus on any aspect of you and your relation- 
ship with the speaker, as long as it is centered around a main 
point, or thesis, and as long as its supporting points are also 
developed with details and examples. 



• "A Properly Trained Man is Dog's Best Friend," Erma 
Bombeck, From The Reading Commitment, Adelstein and 
Pival, Harcourt Brace Jovanovich 



Home Assignment 



Choose one of the compositions which you have written thai 
has been returned to you with my comments, and revise it 
completely. The new version of the essay you turn in will be 
put into a collection of the class' work, which will be sent out 
to everyone with the final evaluations. The original essay will 
also be retumed to you then, with my comments. 

Revision means re-writing and re-working your essay so that 
it best conveys, develops, and supports the main idea that you 
want it to. Some of you will want to revise the essay that the 
class has workshopped. If you do, consider the class' com- 
ments while you work on your revision. Others will choose es- 
says which have only been commented on by me. That's fine, 
but you may want to use the workshop guide questions to help 
you evaluate more carefully the strengths and weaknesses of 
the original essay. 

Your revision should reveal significant improvements on the 
essay. Correcting spelling, punctuation, and grammar errors 
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is not revision. You will probably need to expand in places, 
cut in places, work on sentence and paragraph structure, play 
around with your title and word choice, etc. In other words, 
try to apply all that you have learned about effective writing 
so far to this revision assignment. 
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NOUN EXERCISE "PLAYING WITH A POEM" 



Below is a short poem written by William Carlos Williams, 
an American Poet. The no ons in the poem have been left 
blank. Your job is to create your own unique version of the 
poem by filling in the blanks with your choice of nouns. Use 
your imagination and see what you can do. 



"The Red " by William Carlos WUliams so much 

depends upon a red glazed with 

^beside the white 



ACTIVE VERB EXERCISE 



Directions: Fill in the blanks with active verb.', to complete 
the excerpt from The Wind in the Willows, by K jnneth 
Grahame. In this excerpt, Toad is jumping off d train which 
has helped him escape from jail. He is disguised as a washer 
woman. 

Toad jumped, down a short embankment, picked 

himself up unhurt, into the wood and . 



Peeping out, he his train get up speed ajain and 

at a great pace. Then out of the tunnel _^ the 

pursuing engine, and , her motley crew waving 

their various weapons and "Stop! stop! stop!" When 

they were past. Toad had a hearty laugh-for the tirst time 
since he was ^ into prison. 

But he soon laughing when he came to consider 

that it was now very late and dark and cold, and he was in an 
unknown wood, with no money and no chance for supper, and 
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still far from friends and home; and the dead silence of every* 
thing, after the roar and rattle of the train, was something of a 

shock. He not leave the shelter of the trees, so he 

into the wood, with the idea of the railway as 

far as possible behind him. 



FIGURATIVE LANGUAGE: 



Liven any three of the following six sentences using figura- 
tive language. One of your three must be a simile, one a 
metaphor and one a personification. Be as descriptive as pos* 
sible. 

Lit was a hot day. 



2. At the beach we watched the waves and seagulls. 



3. Time passed slowly on the long car ride. 



4. He was frightened in the dark hall. 



S, The chair is in the comer of the kitchen. 



6. The garbage truck on om' street makes a lot of noise. 



Creative assignment: 



Choice 1: 

Look at one of the objects in the front of the room from all 
angles, concentrating on finding something that it reminds you 
of (this could be another inanimate object or something 
alive). Then write an extended metaphor or personification 
consistmg of 3-4 sentences in which you compare the object 
to the same thing several times. 



Choice 2: 

What is it like to write an essay? Is it the same kind of enjoy- 
able, nourishing activity described by Eve Merriam in "How 
to Eat a Poem"? What kinds of other activities could you 
compare it with? Write an extended metaphor comparing 
writing an essay with another activity. 



How can these "telling" senteLces below be changed into ef- 
fective, imaginative, and interesting "showing" statements? 

1. I was bored in class. 

2. My mother is nice. 



ft 



Show, Don't TeU" 



3. 



I love spring. 
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4. I hate classical music. 

5. Riding a bike is fun. 

6. There are many exciting things to do in town. 

7. Reading is very interesting, and I really like to read 
fanta^ books. 

8. That was the worst dinner I ever ate. 

9. I took a Ljely but pleasant walk in the woods. 

10. Writing an essay can be a difficult thing. 
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DESCRIPTION 1 



The thick, heavy smoke, ♦hat could be seen for miles, filled 
the blue July sl^. Firemen frantically battled the blaze that 
engulfed Hempstead High School, while a crowd of people 
sr Jly looked on. Eyes started to fill with tears as the reality 
of having no school to go to slowly started to sink in. Stu- 
dents that had once downed everything tlie high school stood 
for and did, began to realize how much tiey cared for their 
schc oi. But it was too late, it was going i p in smoke. 

A Student Writer 



DESCRIPTION 2 



We were on the porch only a short time vhen I heard a lot 
of hollering coming toward the field. The hollering and 
crying got louder and louder. I could heai Mama's voice over 
all the rest It seemed like all the people :n the field were 
runmng to our house. I ran to the edge of the porch to watch 
them top the hill. Daddy was leading the i imning crowd and 
Mama was right behind him. 

"Lord have mercy, my children is in that t Duse!" Mama was 
screaming. "Hurry, Diddlyl" she cried to Daddy. I turned 
around and saw big clouds of smoke booming out of the front 
door and shooting out of cracks e/eiywhere, 'There, Essie 
Mae is on the porch," Mama said. "Hurry, Diddly! Get Ad- 
line outta that house!" I looked back at Adilne. I couldn't 
hardly see her for the smoke. 

Georsre Lee was standing in the yard like he didn't know 
what tc do. As Mama got closer, he ran into the house. My 
first thought was that he would be burned up. I'd often hoped 
he would ge^ killed, but I guess I didn't really want him to die 
after all. I ran inside after him, but he came running out 
again, knocking me down and leaving me lying face down in 
the burning room. I jumped up quickly and scrambled out 



after him. He had the water bucket in his hands. I thought 
he going to tiy to put out the fire. Instead he placer' the buck- 
et on the edge of the porch and picked up Adline in his arms. 

Moments later Daddy was on the porch. He ran straight 
into the burning house with three other men right behind 
him. They opened the large wooden windows to let some of 
the smoke out and began ripping the paper from the walls 
before the wood caught on fire. Mama and two other women 
raked it into the fireplace with sticks, broom handles, and any- 
thing else available. Eveiyone was coughing because of all 
the smoke. 

Anne Moody 
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PUNCTUATION 



I. Comma (,) 



1. Use a comma to separate two complete sentences joined 
by a coordinate conjunction (and, but, or, nor, for, yet). 



EXAMPLES: 

I placed the typed sheet on his desk, and he picked it up 
and read slowly. 

His face turned red, but he did not say a ward. 



2. Use a comma to separate words, phrases, or clauses in a 
series of ihree or more items. 



EXAMPLES: 

The house was empty, cold, and dark. (3 adjectives) 

She rushed into the home, up the stairs, and into her 
room. (3 prepositional phrases) 

Larry fetched the water, Mort built the fire, and I 
opened the cans. (3 independent clauses) 
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3. Use a comma to set off introductor> dependem clauses. 
EXAMPLES: 

Although we did not enjoy the performance, we 
applauded politely. 

When the weather is fine, I hate to stay inside. 

4. Use a comma to set off long introductory phrases. 

EXAMPLES: 

To get a better view of the stage, I sat on the steps. 



5. Use a pair of commas to set off a nonrestrictive or nones- 
sential clause or phrase that interrupts the main clause of a 
sentence and is ^ essential to identify the word it modifies. 



EXAMPLES: 

Jim, who is the producer of the film, will select the camera 
angles. 

•The main clause is "Jim will select the camera angles." 
The nonessential clause "who is the producer of the film" 
is joQi essential to Idfioti^ the noun "Jim" that it modifies. 
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My father, wishing more detailed information, wrote to the 
secretary. 

•The main clause is ''My father wrote to the secretary." 
The nonessential phrase ^vishing more detailed 
information" is not necessary to identify the noun 
"father" that it modifies. 



DO NOT use commas to set off restrictive or essential 
clauses or phrases. 



EXAMPLE: 

Anyone wishing more detailed information should write to 
the secretary. 

•The essential phrase Vishing more detailed information" 
is necessary to identify the pronoun "Anyone" that it 
modifies. 



6. Use a pair of commas to set off apposi ives. (An apposi- 
tive is a noun unit that immediately follows a noun or 
pronoun and stands for the same thing or )ersGn.) 



EXAMPLES: 

The new boy, the one with red hair, likes me. 



Senator Smith, a dedicated envirom lentalist, objected to 
the bill. 
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7. Use a pair of commas to set off parenthetical expressions. 
These are words, phrases, or clauses that break into a sen- 
tence to explain, to emphasize, to qualify, or t j point the 
direction of thought 

EXAMPLES: 

The text, moreover^ had not been carefully proofread. 
The dolphin, for example^ is a smart animal. 
His appearance, I must say, was striking. 



II. Semicolon (;) 



1. Use a semicolon to separate two complete sentences that 
are not jomed by a coordinate conjunction. 

EXAMPLES: 

We waited patiently in the lobby; we could not bring 
ourseJves tc leave without Cindy and Brian. 

Note: A semicolon is needed to punctuate two independent 
clauses joined by a conjunctive adverb (therefore, however, 
otherwise, nevertheless, consequently, etc.). Usually a comma 
is used after the conjunctive adverb. 
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EXAMPLES: 



John is an exceptional athlete; moreover, he is an 
excellent student. 

Ellen had been a high school teacher for five years; 
however, she decided to embark on a new career. 



2. Use a semicolon to separate items in a series when the 
items themselves include conunas. 



EXAMPLE: 



We invited three people: Uz, a leading actress; 
Charlotte, an expert linguist; and Mar/, the editor of the 
paper. 



III. Colon (:) 



1. Use a colon to introduce a formal list. 



EXAMPLES: 



We need these ingredients for the de;>sert: milk, eggs, 
chocolate, sugar, butter, and flour. 



The following are among the best-known figures of 
speech: i metaphor, simile, personification. 
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DO NOT use a colon after a linking verb or a preposition. 



EXAMPLES: 

Faulty - Some chief noisemakers are: automobiles, 
airplanes, and buses. 

Faulty - The hiker's equipment should consist of: a 
flashlight, an ax, and a compass. 



2. Use a colon between two independent clauses when the 
second explains or amplifies the fi^t. 



EXAMPLE: 

Music is more than something mechanical: it is an 
expression of deep feeling and ethical values. 



3. Use a colon to introduce a formal quotation or statement. 



EXAMPLES: 

She reminded him of Pope's words: "A little learning is 
a dangerous thing." 

There is an old saying that would seem to apply here: 
one man's meat is another man's poison 
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4. Use a colon to introduce a formal appositive. 

EXAMPLES: 

There is only one thing on his mind: money. 

One emotion overpowered all the rest: gratitude. 
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Punctuation Exercise 



Choose the necessary punctuation for the sentences below. 
Some need no punctuation. 

a comma Q 

b. semi-colon (;) 

c. colon (:) 

d. no punctuation needed 

L When Craig moved into his new apartment he was 

surprised to leam that his roommates practiced a mysterious 
religion. 

2. Before he even got through the doorway tney made 

him put on a chefs hat and recite the Greek alphabet back- 
wards. 

3. He complained for weeks however, they refiised to 

compromise their values. 

4. Tliree times daily, they did push-ups and ate raw egg s 
twice we^^kly they gave their worldly possessions to charity. 

5. Craig learned that their religion had one central 
belief do unto others. 

6. He once asked why his roommates meditated frequently 
in the garden shed ^behind the house. 

7. They gave no reply ^they were not permitted to speak 

on alternate Thursdays. 

8. After several frustrating months Craig decided that he 

could only understand their faith by throwing himself into it 
earnestly and whole-heartedly. 

9. He went to a religious supplies supermarket and pur- 
chased these items his very own chefs hat, a tongue 
depressor, two pounds of bird seed, and a pair of Nikes. 
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10. He used these articles with great pride ^moreover, he 

began to find new meaning in the rituals he performed. 

11. He felt that his character was being strengthened by self- 
discipline, charity, prayer and a great epprenation of life's 

simple pleasures. 

12. Craig could hardly believe that at one time he had con- 
sidered his roommates dangerous and mentally warped. 

13. They had proven ♦o him that there is more than one way 
to live ^and he ivuuid never again maintain such a narrow- 
minded attitude. 

14. In addition ^he attained cosmic consciousness and one- 
ness with the universe. 
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SENTENCE PARTS 



VERBS 

A VERB signals the performance of an action, the occur- 
rence of an event, or the presence of a condition. The 
English Proficiency Exam is concerned with only two kinds of 
verbs: LINKING VERBS and ACTION VERBS. 

1. LINKING VERBS -Common LINKING VERBS are 
seem, appear, become, taste, feel, smell, look, and forms of 
"to be" (am, is, are, was, were, has been). 

A. A LINKING VERB indicates a state of being. 

B. A LINKING VERB connects the subject to a subject 
complement which may be an adjective or a noun. If 
the subject complement is a noun, it renames tbs 
S'lbject; if it is an adjective, it describes the subject. 
The subject complement can only be a noun, pronoun, 
or an adjective. The linking verb must alway s complete 
the link (as in a cham between the subject and the 
subject complement). 



EXAMPLES: 

S LV SC(adj) 

1. She is tall. 

S LV SC (noun) 

2. He became a teacher. 

S LV SC (tdj) 

3. The food tasted very good. 
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2. ACTIVE VERBS - An ACTIVE VERB expresses the 
action of the clause. 

A, An ACTIVE VERB sometimes has a direct object to 
complete its meaning. 



EXAMPLES: 

S AV 

1. He reads. 

S AV DO 

2. He reads books. 



SUBJECTS 



A SUBJECT is the doer of the action in a clause with an AC- 
TIVE VERB, or the who/what in a clause with a LINKING 
VERB. To find the SUBJECT of a clause, ask "WHO?" or 
"WHAT?" before the verb. A SUBJECT is a noun or noun 
equivalent (pronoun, noun clause, verbal phrase). 



EXAMPLES: 

s V 

1. Tom may be the team captain next season, (noun) 

s V 

2. He may be team captain next season, (pronoun) 

s V 

3. What newspapers sav may be false, (noun clause) 

s V 

4. Being the team captain may be the greatest honor 
Tom will ever receive, (verbal phrase) 
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DIRECT OBJECTS 



A DIRECT OBJECT of a verb is a noun or noun ec aivalent 
that completes a statement. It generally follows an ACTIVE 
VERB. To find the DIRECT OBJECT of a clause, ask 
"WHAT?" or "miOUr after the verb. 



EXAMPLES: 

S V DO 

1. The boy ate dinnfil. 

- ate what? - dinner (a noun) 

S V DO 

2. Ue wondered ydiaLliS-ShaillidQ. 

- Afondered what? - what he should do (uoun clause) 

N V DO 

3. The Sherwoods have decided to buv a home . 

- have decided what? - to buy a home (verbal or 
infinitive phrase) 

S V DO 

4. Terry took Jane home. 

- took whom? - Jane (a noun) 

DO V S V 

5. Whfim did Terry take home? 

- did take whom? - whom (A pronoun) 



ADJECTIVES 



All ADJECTIVAL MODIFIER describes, limits, or qualifies 
a noun or pronoun. An ADJECTIVF ■ , be a single word, 
subject complement, prepositional pL 1ause, or verbal 
phrase. The typical position of an ADJl VEisnearthe 
word it modifies. 
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EXAMPLES: 

ADJ S V 

1. The i2ig dog is gone, (a single word) 

S V ADJ 

2. The big dog is fifii££. (a subject ccnplement, also 
called a predicate adjective) 

S ADJ V 

3. The big dog with his pointed teeth scares me. (a 
prepositional phrase) 

S ADJ V 

4. The big dog who has sharp teeth scares me. (An 
adjective clause) 

S ADJ V 

5. The big dog, silting bv the door, forced me to 
stop in my tracks, (a v:;rbal, participial phrase) 

S V ADJ 

6. I had a great desire to stand verv still when the 
big dog began to growl, (a verbal, infinitive phrase) 



ADVERBS 

An ADVERB is used to modify a word, or group of words, 
other th£^ nouns or pronouns. An ADVERB describes, 
qualifies, or limits a verb. Adjective, or another adverb. Many 
ADVERBS end in -ly. 



EXAMPLES: 

S V ADV 

1. He was running fast . 

- '/u./' modifies the VERB 'was running" 

S V ADV 

2. The night s very dark. 

- ''very'' modifies the ADJECTIVE ''dark'' 

S ADV V 

3. The new father vtry carefully picked up iiis new 
daughter. 

- "very" modifies the ADVERB "carefully 
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An ADVERB tells certain things about the verb, the most 
common being 



1. Maonsi: John performed well. 

2. Heoa: I must leave now . 

3. Frequency: We oftfiQ go on picnics. 

4. Place : ]li£i£hesat. 

5. Direction : The policeman turned away. 

6. Dsg££g: I absolutely refuse to helicve that Qtnry 

THE MOST FREQUENTLY USED ADVERBS supply 
answers to the questions "HOW?" (manner), "WHEN?" (time 
and frequency), "WHERE?" (place). 

An ADVERB can be a single word, a prepositional phrase, or 
a clause. 



EXAMPLES: 

S ADV V 

1. She tenderly handed the baby to her husband, (a 
single word) 

- "tenderlf tells "HOW" she handed ike baby 

ADV S V 

2. After lunch I went home, (a preposit' ^nal phrase) 

- "after lunch" tells "WHEN" I went 

ADV s V 

3. Since we could not pav the fine, we rnnlH nnt 
•rive f car. (an adverbial clause) 

- "since we could not pay the fine ' telb "WHY" we 
could not drive 

S V ADV 

4. We Darted where the path separated, (an aHverhial 
clause) 

- "where the path separated" tell "WHERE' we parted 



THE MOST COMMON TYPE OF ADVERB CLAUSE 
answers direct questions about the action in tne sentence-- 
"WHEN?" (clause of time), "WHERE?" (clause of place), 
"WHY?"(clduseofr<»ason). 
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Sentence Parts Worksheet 



In the following sentences, several "-ords, phrases, and 
clauses have been underlined. Each word or group of words 
serves a function in the sentence: it is either a subject, a vc b, 
a direct ob}t% an adjective, or an adverb. Decide what func- 
tion the underlined word or words serve in each of the senten- 
ces below. 

1. Some of these cottages were reshingled last year. 

2. The route that we chose will take us through Gettysburg 
and Harper's Feriy. 

3. The second car kept close in an effort to pass. 

4. Steve patiently waited for his parents. 

5. Repairing hicycles is : in and useful hobby. 

6. The children all ordered frozen yogurt. 

7. I thought that I would find him in the car. 

.8. Steve found a necklace while cleaning out his car. 

9. Without looking up, Jim answered the teacher's question. 

10. Mike located the racquet-ball courts after much difficulty . 

11. Lunch with Mr. Davis was very nice. 

12. We ate chicken salad sandwiches, and we drank white 
wine. 

13. The dishes in the kitchen need to be washed. 
14. 1 haven't heard about the Jfisl results yet. 

15. Working from 9 to 5 ever y weekday can be tiring. 
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16. After the movies, we went home . 

17. For a while, things looked grim. 

18. Since I was late, I missed the first half of the mnviV. 

19. On Tuesday, Joe and Fred walked to school. 

20. That we were lost was evident. 
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Sentence Construction 



The Sentence Construction section of the English Proficien- 
cy Exam requires knowledge of the following errors on sen- 
tence construction* 

a. Sentence Fragments 

b. Double Sentences 

c. Faulty Parallelism 

A. Sentence Fragments: A complete sentence must be able 

to stand alone as an indepf Jentunit. A sentence fragment 
occurs when either a phrase or a subordinate clause is 
treated as though it is a sentence. There are three common 
types of sentence fragments: 

1. A subordinate clause standing as a sentence 

LNCORRECT: Since his cat was dead. 
CORRECT: Since his cat was dead, he decided to breed 
dogs. 

A verbal phrase punctuated as a sentence. 

INCORRECT: Realizing that the plant was too tall. 
CORRECT: Realizing that the plant was too tall, Mary 
cut a whole in the roof for it. 

A noun followed by a phrase or a subordinate clause but 
lacking a verb to show its action, being, or possession. 

INCORRECT: Doris, a tireless worker with flat feet. 
CORRECT: The committee will include Doris, a 
tireless worker with flat feet 

B. Jouble Sentences: This term refers to run-on sentences 
or comma splices. A double sentence results when tvo 
sentences are punctuated as if they were one. This com- 
mon mistake can be fixed by correctly punctuating the two 
sentences (often, by using a semi-colon or a period Instead 



2. 



3. 
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of a comma to separate the two independent clauses), or 
using subordination to establish the main idea: 



INCORRECT: The old mansion was in great need of 
repair, many windows were broken, much of the paint 
was gone. 

CORRECT: The old mansion was in great need of 
repair. Many windows were broken and much of the 
paint was ^one. 

OR: 

The old mansion was in great need of repair since many 
windows were broken and much of the paint was gone. 



INCORRECT: An old stone bam stood next to the 
house it too had begun to cave in on one side. 
CORRECT: An old stone bam stood next to the house. 
It too had begun to cave in on one side. 
OR: 

An old stone bam stood next to the house, but it too 
had begun to cave in on one side. 



C. Faulty Parallelism: The principal of parallelism dictates 
that items in a series should be the same part of speech; 
that is, nouns should be balanced with nouns, adjective? 
with adjectives, participial phrases with participial phrases, 
clauses with clauses: 

INCORRECT: She spent the day hiking up the mountain, 
chopping wood, and cookc i dinner. 
CORRECT: She spent the day hiking up the mountain, 
chopping wt J, and cooking dinner. 
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Sentence Construction Worksheet 



The following sentences contain errors in sentence structure. 
Choose the enor that best describes the particular problem in 
the sentence, or, if the sentence is correct, choose "no error". 

a. Sentence Fragment 

b. Double Sentence 

c. Faulty Parallelism 

d. No Error 

1. Although I made sure that I put enough soap in the 
dishwasher. 

2. To walk home, to go to mixers, and drinking beer are my 
favorite pastin^es. 

3. I have often said that although life can be defined quite 
specifically in terms of its physical qualities. 

4. Alan is a fine racquetball player, a great basketball player, 
and is a dynamite baseball player. 

5. The bulldog was kicked by his owner, he was always 
misbehaving. 

6. Because she was the best choice for the job and she 
wanted the position. 

7. We went to the movies, flew kites, and cheese. 

8. I spent the day shoveling snow, I wished that I could go to 
Florida. 

9. My car, probably the only one of its kind that can stall 
before I turn the key. 

10 He was happy, and everyone enjoyed his company. 

11. Tom went to the store, the bar, and to cash a check. 
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12. James took the bus to Georgetowr , it was his favorite 
place to go on Saturday nights. 

13. She saw him on Tuesday afternoons- 

14. Carol made too much Tempura, we ate until we were 
sick. 
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English Word Clusters Information Sheet 



The section of the proficiency exam that deals with word 
clusters requires a knowledge of both clauses and phrases. 
The student must be able to identify four word groups: 

a. Independent Qauses 

b. Dependent Clauses 

c. Verbal Phrases 

d. Prepositional Phrases 

Clauses: 

A clause is a group of words that must contain a subject and 
a verb. All clauses can be described as either dependent or in- 
dependent. A dependent clause includes a subject and a verb 
but can't stand alone as a complete sentence because it 
depends on another clause to complete the thought. 

EXAMPLES: 

Jon rode well because he was patient and gentle . 
Whenever he rode, people remarked that he seemed to 
have a special way of communicating with horses. 

An independent clause is a group of words including a sub- 
ject and a verb that forms a complete idea and can stand 
alone as a sentence. 

EXAMPLES: 

Jon bought a new horse. 

After he brought it home, he groomed it . 
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Phrases 



A phrase is a sequence of 2 or more words conveying a 
single thou,{ht or forming a distinct part of a sentence but not 
containing a subject and a predicate. Two common types are 
verbal phrases and prepositional phrases. 

A verbal is a verb form Aat functions as either an adjective 
or a noun. There are four basic types. 

1. InjSnitive: To + verb. Ex: to drive, to win 
Claire needs to rent a tniq \i. 

2. Past Participle: Verb + ed. Ex: burned, broken 

The freshly painted townhouse looked clean and bright. 

3. Present Participle: verb + ing. Ex: running, speaking 

Feeling hungry, she ate her shoe. 

4. Gerund: verb + ing (acting as a noun) Ex: reading 
sleeping 

Jumping off the building was a mistake. Randolf decided. 

A prepositional phrase consists of two parts. One part is a 
word that suggests position, direction, or time (such as after, 
in, of, from), and the other part is a noun serving as the object 
of the preposition. Modifiers are often present also. 

Examples: 

After she signed the lease, she purchased a beautiful 
loveseat from an antique shop. 

When the alarm clock rang he picked it up and pitched 
it through the window. 
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Word Clusters Work Sheet 



The foMowing underlined groups of words are either clauses 
or phrases. Choose which type of clause or phrase each group 
of words is. 

a. Independent clause 

b. Dependent Qause 

c. Verbal Phrase 

d. Prepositional Phrase 

1. Af ter the grades are recorded the names of those who have 
passed the final will be posted on the bulletin board in the 
Dean's office. 

2. Reaching a decision about his future v/as difficult for Tom. 

3. We hurried to reach the aiiport, but we missed the plane 

anyway. 

4. 1 want to go to a circus . 

5. In the afternoon. I like to go for walks in the park. 

6. He slammed on his breaks when he saw the nak**d girl 

standing on the comer. 

7. Some of the boys ride the bus while others ride their bikes. 
8. 1 eat at the store where I work and so does Joe. 

9. The neighbors, in spite of our friendship, objected. 
10. 1 did not appl y because the job was in New Jersey . 

11. Give him the san d wich. 

12. He fell out of the hammock i n his backyard . 
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13. Having aced the midterm, he didn't bother studying for 
the final. 

15. Hoping to graduate a sftmester garly. Aaron took 20 
credits both semesters. 

16. Because the owner was moving, we were able to purchase 
the Bentley for a greatly reduced price. 

17. She hurried into the cro wded restaurant , hoping to lose 
the man following her. 

18. Without thinking of his safety, Drew jumped across the 
ravine to rescue the small dng 

19. Underneath his gruff exterior. Mac had a soft heart for all 

20. Deb needed to complete her project bv Thursdav in order 
to visit her familv on Fndfiy and she wasn't sure she would 
make the deadline. 
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Precision Worksheet 



1. Not a year has (went, gone) by without fires in the 
Evergladejs. 

2. Today most of the fires that (occur, occurs) in the 
Everglades are set by man. 

3. Fires of this type (is, are) necessary to bum away the old 
growth and make roorr for the young grass. 

4. Last year the Everglades (saw, seen) about five hundred 
fires. 

5. Only nine of the five hundre i (was, were) caused by 
lightening. 

6. One (who, whom) has seen the results of a large fire in 
the Everglades knows what devastation is possible. 

7. I can't decide (weather, whether) to take a plane or a bus 
to New York. 

8. Let me know when (your, you're) ready to go to the 
library. 

9. To get to the reading room, you have to go (past, passed) 
the main desk. 

10. The canals he has built (prevent, prevents) flooding, but 
they also drain the area of water needed during droughts. 

11. If you have read Winnie the Pooh, you might (have, of) 
heard of Piglet. 

12. (There, Their, They're) are st/eral good reasons to take 
that course first. 

13. Tim accidentally picked up (Jim's, Jims) book after class. 
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14. Jerry went to the grocery store and Tom went (to, too, 
two). 

15. Did you find out when (there, they're, tiieir) s posed to 
serve dinner? 

16. We are (suppose, supposed) to be prepared by 
Wednt ..'ay. 

17. Poaching and lack of water (account, accounts) for the 
severe loss of both fish and alligators 

18. (Whoever, Whomever) visits the park realizes /hat a 
beautiful addition it is to the community. 

19. Tell Jean (its, it's) time to leave for class. 

20. Irene likes spenc'ing her vacations i\t the bead better 
(then, than) in the mountains. 

21. 1 don't know how the weather will (affect, effect) my 
vacation plans. 
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Grandfather's Gift 
by Lenny Applefeld 



How well I remember my first pair of roller skates. I was in 
Kindergarten, and we were informed through the newsletter tuat 
there would be rollerskating each Tuesday after school. Since I 
was enrolled in the morning kindergarten class, my gr-^ndfather 
drove me to school, and he toll xne he would stay with me to guide 
me as I skated. 

Did I need assistance? Each time I picked up one foot, down I 
went. Two fifth graders came ever to help me up. 

"Lenny, you will never learn to skate by skating once a week. 
Tomorrow I am buying you a pair of roller skates," grandfather 
said, as we droves home. 

Grandfather kept his pro;nise. After school we went to Caars to 
purchase a pair of roller skates. We walked for a while until we 
saw the sporting goods department. Grandfather found a pair of 
blue roller skates that he thought would fit me. First he made 
me stand on one foot to see if I would be aJ ^e to rkate with them 
on. We decided to buy them. 

So each day when I returned fr m school, I practiced skating for 
hours. I learned to control my skates .n the family room rug. 
My skating improved. 

The second time I attended roller skating, I really was rolling. 
I only recall a few falls. 

Grandfather was supportive and helped me in many ways. He 
explained how to make my turns and instructed ma in skating 
backwards. By the third week, I was skating with enough skill to 
participate in every co;rpetition. My favorite challenge was thu 
Limbo. I become the Limbo star of Fifrh District *^chool. 

At the end of the season, nine other people and I were selected 
to compete in the county-wide Limbo competition. I was 
overjoyed. For the first time in my life, I was recognized for 
an accomplishment of my own. To be praised by my own peers is 
one thing, but to be chosen to represent the entire northeast 
area was truly a great honor. I couldn't have been more happy if 
I had won the Cy Young Award. 

Mrs. Davidson, our recreation supervisor, forwarned me that x 
would be up against real' pros. 

"Mrs. Davidson knows a winner when she sees one," gratherfather 
commented. His priJe and joy was obvious. Grandfather's eyes 
looked misty, as he smiled Wc.rmly and patted my ead. 
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The big day arrived. After school, we drove up to a school in 
east Baltimore for the competition. I walked into the school and 
signed in. I put on my roller skates and warmed up. 

They called for my category, i hesxtdted a little, and then 
skated over to get in line. I was under the pole with no prcrjlem 
at all. The second time I went under the pole, my head hit it. 
I thought it was all over, but luckily, they gave me another 
chanc3. I made it! Again I hit the pole, and then made it, hit 
the pole again, and made it. The last t:me I wenc under the 
pole, I missed, and I was moved to third place. Then our 
trophies were given out. On the loud speaker, i heard "Lenny 
Applsfeld, third place." I went up and received my trophy, but 
something was wrong, the figure was a girl, but that didn't 
matter, i was so happy when I came home, I could have burst. 

I shall always remember that first pair of rollerskates and the 
time, interest, and devotion my grandfather showed to develop 
my skating skills. 

Needless to say, grandfather was thrilled and brimming over with 
happiness. He was at a loss for words, too emotional to speak. 
His strong arms encircled me and that said it all. It was then 
I realized making grandfather proud was the most important result 
of winning the Limbro contest. We had worked hard to win, and 
now we could share the joy of victory, i shall always cherish 
grandfather's gift. 
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bri ail 'ill \j^DL«n 

An E^jperience I'll Never Forget 
fir::>t e':per 1 c^nco riJin.:( horst^s iH'^\^> uriMii- ), -rit^ I • - 
l^ecause I enjoyed riding, my parents decided to csend nv?.- Lo a hor?=,e 
camp for two weeks- It was a fun/scary ej.pericnce for ri]*--^ and i 
think other people can benefit from it- 

The Sunday before the> camp was going tn s+e.rc, my parent r. Ami 
1 went' to visit the camp and get information about it. Mftor vj-? 
looked around, we decided that I would start the following day I 
was thrilled about the camp and could not wait to start - 

At the beginning of the c'ay, everyone at the camp, including 
the teacher, would get the hurres from the -field- 1 wouJ d bo 
given Princess to ride- 1 did not like that horse because slie 
would refuse to move- The most Princess would ta^ e was ^bout ten 
^teps- 

After uur riding lesson, we would learn something about 
taking care of horses- Some of the things we 1 earned to do were 
putting the bridal on, wi-apping the horse^'s legs, and how to brush 
them- I was the smallest one in the group and I had a hard time 
putting on the bridal because it was difficult for me to reach. 
It was embarrassing nnce everyone else could do it with no 
trouble- Learning how to taf-.e care of horses was fun and 
interesting- ' 

The best part com*?s ne^jt, lunch- Usually everyone would go 
down to the stream to eat- Some days we would eat in the stable 
building b^rcause 1 U ed to watch the Summer Olymoics on 
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tpleviuion. 

AM.?r lun.~h, , ,o h ,r,aU-Mr- nrim.) L.-^-.-r.. ui.- , , , , , 

wh.-^t He J earned in the morning, such as ridinq bc.,-ebar-| . rm j 

P>..'t. oi tl.a d.-v/ 1 r.ni. t,:, rido Ku=::v, who 1 t!-.uu..|-,t 

hofse. He knew the course and I did not have to pui.l the r ns 
right and left to .nake Fu= = y tur. all the time. He wa^. ,,entle and 
when he trotted over the sticks it was di smootn ride. 

My -fir-Ht two days were a lot o-f fun. 1 he third d,,v was 
traumatic one tor ,r = . We went out into the field to get the 
horses and walk them back to the riding a-ea. I was hoJdin., 
Prinnes-' bridal as 1 ca.ne to the stream. In order to ,j.;L acro-.-^ 
the stream, you h^d to jump. As I was about to jump, I t.rippe^d 
and fell into the stream. Unfortunately, I didr.'L t now ta l,.t go 
of the bridal. Princess jumped with me, and stepped on my bact- 
and behind my e-.^r. f,^ she stepped on my back, it pushed my 
--stomach against a rocJ . She got away and ran to the tearhc^r, uha 
was standing nearby. While I was lying in the stream, out of the 
corner of my eye I saw a big horse leaping over me. 1 SCARED 
TO DEArH! My mind went blank. At that moment, I didn't want to 
come near a horse again. All I wanted to do was to go home, but 1 
didn't. The remainder of the day turned out to be good. The 
teacher got me to ride because she said if I didn't, 1 probably 
"jould never get on a horse again. 

I didn't finish the 'rest of the two weel Ny parents 
decided to take me out. The teacher did not tell my mother about 
the. Incident when .=he came to pick me up. It was by accident that 
my mother found out from another child. That evening my mother 
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took me to 6BMC hospital. When the doctor asid th.-re nothinu 

M!-v-<nq, I fr..|t r.^]jf?ved. 1 wjs ll.^c^•v th-st nothino --?ri 

happened. 

Vii"-^ ne\ t ddy, m/ fnther csJJod the cci.np and -fcuiid ■. i.;, 

other things that they did not tej 1 us when we visited. Iki were 
not coJd how much the children were left on their own, wnich was 
quite a lot. Also,, it was not clear about the persons who would 
be flssistin.3 with supervision, it turned out to be vounr, qirl-5 
about twelve years old. They did n:3t tell us that ail the horses 
were not -fully broken. Some o-f the horses in the -field were a 
little wild. Ihey were in the field running loose wlien the 
children would go to get horses to ride. Because o-f these thinus, 
my father cancelled the rest of th 3 camp. At that time, I Wcis 
glad but now I -feel I would like to take riding lessons again. I 
enjoy riding; but the ne;;t time I take lessons, my parents wi J 1 
check out the stables more care-fully. it is an 3;tperience that 
taught everyone in my family a lesson. 
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What More Could i ftsk For? > "fi"Hc h iYrfCfrfuf 



1 remember one day, about a month or two ago, i had my 
best friend sleep over. Her rr-tne is Kristen Binck. We've 
known each other for four years, finyway, it was about lOrOO 
p.m., when my parents asked me to come into the laundry room 
for a second. Just a mome nt later, my dream came true . > '9^'"^ 

For as long as I can remember, I have loved acting, cJf&tv C(»4"Ft>C 

singing, and dancing very, very much. It says in my baby 

^^^n^ ^to "Chorus Line"- 16, months. It also lists ha~ "T^" — 
a dozen songs I sang at £2 months. It even says: "Lovec^ tV^-^^ 
s^.iging, dancing, and musicals." They got that right. I'd 
^df] ^been_goin5 to music als since I was fiv e, and I didn't intend 



}Q^t^y P-ver since I was eight, I had wanted bo be. an ^ctreBs. 



Well, I sure had been in enough shows! In "fir.nie Bet Your 1^}^ ^^'^Y^ 
Gun", I'd been finnie's little sister, and I played Oliver irS^j^, f 
\tJt\^>J' /"Oliver". I'd been in the chorus of three other shows, 
pjfl^ I Kristen and I had made up at least seven shows, fill I wanted 

!3lfi /° ^= °" Broadway, on TV, or even in the movies! 
^^,^6^ So there I was, standing in the laundry room, with my mom 

and dad. The door was clo-.ed, so Kristen couldn't hear what 
we were saying. Then my dad started explaining that that 
afternoon he'd gotten a phone call from a company called 

actors and actresses. I started t o smilj. Then Dad said that ^ 
they wv-^ted to know if I would like to audition for a movie 
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T hat; frtornent wai the happl^t moment of rny ent i re 1 i fe I • p 

**"" ' " L G <t \ V 

ran out of the room, and told a very anxious Kristen the same 

atory that my dad had just told m*. During the entire night, 
she kept saying, "You' re so lucky!". 

The next day, I got dressed in one o^y favorite outfits. 
Since I was supposed to bring a stuffed animal with me to the 
audition, I found a b ig stuffed koala that my br other and I 
. ^"^^^^^1^ ^^ f^^^ about three . I also found a nice red 

ribbon, and tied it around the koala's neck, fibout ten 
minutes later. Dad and I said good-bye to my mom and Kristen. 
Then we set off for Washington D. C. 

When we got to Central Casting, we walked up some stairs, 
and into a room with about five other girls in it. fifter I 
.(^LfCO^ld signed in, « woman came in and gave me a script. She told me 
tn't^^^ I - ^^"^y^ certa i n parO fifter a while, I was told to go into 
CJ^^f* the adjacent room with a woman named Carol. We went over my 
part a few times and then she told that if I got called back 
befor e Wednesday, I^s hould come back on Wednesday. She also 

^ ^ ^ '^^M^<^dKs^c'$t" refer k f 

toid me to t. y to memorize the whole script. (lt}was only a 
small part of it. ) V Do yf" fhe<tn 

Well, they called back, and I came back. This time I was 
with a woman named Tina. I think she was the director. We 
went over the script and she asked me a few questions. Well, 

a \ I didn't get^cal led back , and I_didn't get the part. But it 

^^ffjWC -4-, 

(j^^^^^^ definitely the most terrific experience I've ever had. 
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What More Could I Ask For? (Revision) 
By Jessica Greif 



One day, about a month or two ago, I had my best friend sleep 
over. Her name is Kristen Binck. it was about io:oo p.m., when 
my parents asked me to come into the laundry room for a second. 
Just a moment later, my dreeun came true. 

For as long as I can remember, I have adored acting, singing, and 
dancing very, verj' much. It says in my baby book: Dancina to 
"Chorus Line"- 16 months. It also xists half a dozen songs I 
sang at 22 months, it even says: "Loves singing, dancing, and 
musicals." They got that right. I'd been going to musicals 
since I was five, and I didn't intend to stop! Some of my 
favorites were (and still are) "Oklahoma," and "South Pacific." 

Ever since I was eight, I had wanted to be an actress. Well, I 
certainly had been in enough shows! m "Annie Get Your Gun," I'd 
been Annie's little sister, and I played Oliver in "Oliver". I'd 
been in the chorus of three other shows. Kristen and I had made 
ui} at least seven shows. All I wanted to do is be on Broadway, 
on TV, or even in the movies! 

So there I was, standing in the laundry room, with my mom and 
dad. The door was closed, so Kristen -wouldn't hear what we were 
saying. Then my dad started explain ,g that that afternoon he'd 
gotten a phone call from a company called "Calling All Kids." 
They were people who found kids who were actors and actresses. I 
started to smile. Then Dad said that they weuited to know if I 
would like to audition for a movie the next day. I was almost 
trembling. I just managed to say yes. i had to keep myself from 
bursting with happiness. I ran out of the room, and told a very 
anxious Kristen the same story that my dad had just told me. 
During the entire night, she kept saying, "Your 're so lucky!" 

The next day, I got dressed in one of my favorite outfits. Since 
I was supposed to bring a stuffed animal with me to the audi :ion, 
I found a big stuffed koala that my brother and I had loved since 
I was about three. I also found a nice red ribbon, and tied it 
around the koala's neck. About ten minutes later. Dad and I said 
good-bye to my mom and Kristen. Then we set ofi; for Washington 
D • C • 

When we got to Central Cast-.ing, we walked up some stairs, and 
into a room with about five other girls in it. After I signed 
in, a woman came in and gave me a scrip c. She told me to study 
the part of Phoebe, the main character. After a while, i was 
told to go into the adjacent room with a woman named Carol. We 
went over my part a few times and then she told me that if I got 
called back before Wednesday, I should come back on Wednesday. 
She also told me to try to memorize the whole script. (We were 
only given a part of the script, but the part we were given ^'as 
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stapled, so to us, it was the whole script) . 

Well, I got called back, and I came back. This time I was with a 
woman nsuned Tina. I think she was the director. We went over 
the script and she asked me a few questions. Well, I didn'1- get 
called back, and I didn't get the part. But it was definitely 
the most terrific experience I've ever had. 
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My Halt-Sister Sam Nf^ ^ 



^ Some friends just coi. - and go but not Samantha. [(sam forJ ^ '^'^ 



^*^?^^)<rf«.Vve Jcnown SajB|ntha lor six years, and in those years; 
we've «rM»e ^ferouiR'>aIri"frV a v e rythiR g. New camps, new friends, 
gymnastics, a step-mom — you name it, we did it. Together, she's 
my lifelong friend. 



j.ove Gj.ow.es, nave motners vnose iirsti 
name is Jo Ann, have the same exact teeth structure, have a mole /j« 
on the same spot on our back, love gymnastics, and both love / ^ 
animals. 



animals. 

We met in 1981 on a bus going to Circle D Farm day camp 
I was already on the bus when Sam got on. 
"Hi," she said, "is anyone sitting with you?" 



I 



I shook my head no< 
tell she wasn't. 



At that time i was very shy^ I could 



"lood," she stated l e udly. 

"Yes," I said very softly, 
and the bus took off. 



"Could I sit with you." 

She plopped down on the seat. 



"So what's your name. Mine's Sam. Sam is short for 
Samantha. Samantha Vanghel. , vP"*'*^"'^ ^ ^ 

"Mine is Shannon Spence^?'J I ^aid much moi^e confident a^d 
sure of myself. 





After tha^>dur conversation drift ed along smoo thly, and tne 
bus ride went By^fast. 



[vihen we got ther she said J "This is my second year here, and 



I can tell it's your first^so I'll show you around^" 



"That sounds great!" 
like her. 



I answered. 



I was really beginning to 




The day was superb. ^ reallv (go t ^to know the place andCfee] 
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I also, met a lot- of other^-ffiends like Irene M ack, her c^jJ**^ 

sister Michelle Mack, Kristen Carr, and the camp owner * s snS^ 
daughter, Kate^:^ , " 

Since that daOe've all gone«>^ar.after ygar and enjoyed '^^^^'^ 
many good times, Wuf^not as many as'Jwlth Sam. )Sam has been ^ 
really good to me in many ways, and (I hope) iwe been good to 
her. We've helped each other through good tinies and bad. That's 
what best friends are for, right ?J 



^ 7^' ^ ..►^.r ^-ti";:^':;^' 

-rivi (v-^' ^ Zm a--^ 0'^'^ 
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My Half-sister Sam (Revision) 
By Shannon Spencer 



Some friends just come and go but not Samantha, Sam t^r short. 
I've known Samantha for six years, and in those years we've gone 
through a lot of different experiences. New camps, new friends, 
gymnastics, a stepmom - you name it, we did it, together. She's 
my lifelong friend. 

Samantha and I aren't even related. Why do I call her my half 
sister? We are almost exactly alike, looks and personality wise. 
We both have blonde shoulder length hair, blue eyes, and are 
4 '8". We both lov. clothes, shopping, gymnastics, and movie^. 

I remember, after we had met, we found that we had both been 
enrolled in the same gymnastics class. We were both delighted 
and surprised! That's how we noticed we both wanted to pursue 
gymnastics. 

Now, you're probably wondering how we met. We met in 1981 on a 
crowded bus going to Circle D Farm Day Camp. I was already on 
the bus when Sam got on. 

"Hello," she said, " is anyone sitting with you?" 

I shook my head no. At that time I was very shy. I could tell 
she wasn't. 

"Good," she stated loudly. "Could I sit with you?" 

"Yes," I said very quietly, she plopped down onto the seat, and 
the bus took off. 

"So what's your name? Mine's Sam. Sam is short for Samantha, 
Samantha Vanghel," she said, hopeful to start a conversation. 

"Mine is Shannon Spencer," I said, much more confident and sure 
of myself. 

After that, our conversation drifted along smoothly, sam had 
succeeded in starting a good conversation, and the bus ride went 
by really fast. 

"This is my second year here, and I can tell it's your first, so 
I'll show you around," Sam said as soon as we got off the bus. 

"That sounds great 1" i ahswered. i was really beginning to like 
her 1 

It was a superb day! She showed me everything there was to see. 
The houses and their stables, the tennis courts, the pond, and 
even her secret place to eat lunch. All the kids and counselors 
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My Bugged-Out Sister (Revision) 
By Jenny Lee 

"Hi, Brian 1 How are you doing? I'm doing just fine. How's your 
dey been going? Did you have a fun time at Soccer Camp, Brian?" 
Oh, nc. Here it comes again. The candy act. Oh, hi there! I'm 
Brian and that's my sister Jenny Lee. I know for a fact that 
after Jenny is all sweet and nice to me she asks me for a piece 
of candy. Watch. 

"Brian, I was wondering. I'm kind of low an candy right now. Do 
you think you could spare a pieca?" 

"No!" I scream. Tenny never lfc>ams. When I was bom, Jenny was 
already three years old. She l->ved holding me and making stupid 
noises. I know I was a baby too cute to resist,, but I sure got 
tired of listening to her ask my mom if she couid hold me. 

Also, she's always squeaking on that v.iolin. 

"Shut up!" I yell. But does she listen? No, she just keeps on 
playing the dumb minuet. 

So what if she gets first, second, third in everything she did on 
Field Day! Maybe I did only get a few awards. I'm three years 
younger- than her. 

Another thing about her is that she tattletales. She tattletalec 
on everything i do. Liste-., 

"Mom, Brian just kicked me. It hurts bad, too." See what I 
mean? Then she says I tattletale, but don't believe her. 

There are some things I ai thankful for her about. Like, she'll 
help me on my piano lessons and my soccer. She'll also drill me 
on my multiplication facts. "Whet's 8 x C?" "La... 48?" "Right! 
Let's do another one." 

See, after all I guess I could be pretty glad about her being my 
sister. -So F.ayb«4 I will aive her a piece of my candy. Bvt, then 
again, ir::ybe I won't! 
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Appendix D 



Sample Final Course Evaluations 



Dear 

Congratulations on successfully completing the Basics of 
Writing! Throughout the course you were an active, en- 
thusiastic participant in class discussions and acti>ities. You 
carefully completed home assignments ?nd classwork, diligent- 
ly working to apply new skills and concepts to your own writ- 
ing. During writing workshop, you were both constructive ard 
diplomatic, often able to perceive stiengths and weaknesses in 
others' work. 

As the course progrersed, your witing progressed, as well 
\oux creativity, ability to choo:>o engaging topics, sense of or- 
ganization and development, and understanding of the need 
for details and examples aie among your most outstanding 
strengths as a writer. You should continue lu practice com- 
plicating and varying sentence structure, distinguishing be- 
tween necessa.'y and unnecessary details, and pacing a^ d or- 
ganizing the elements cf an essay foi maximum effectiveness. 
Ym are also ready to undertake some of the more sophisti- 
cated aspects of style: developing an original, authentic voice, 
manipulating word choice and tone, and practicing the in - 
clusion of figurative language. 

In the future, you might want to pursue an intermediate 
level expository or creative writing course, such as Writing 
Skills I cr II, in the CTY older students prcgrams, but I think 
you might also enjoy and benefit f'-om other accelerated cour- 
ses, such as those offered by the Young Students Program. 
Latin is a course wliich would allow you ♦o explore a new lan- 
guage, while also sharpening your grammar and mechaftics. 
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Regardless of what coursework you choose to pursue, I arn 
certain that you will continue to enjoy academic success and 
growth. Your enthusiasm for learning, self-discipline, and con- 
scientious attitude make you an outstanding example for your 
peers. It was a pleasure to have you in my class. Good luck 
and best wishes. 



Keep Writing! 



Dear 

Congratulations on successfully completing the Basics of 
Writing. Throughout the course, you were an enthusiastic par- 
ticipant in classroom discussions and activities. You com- 
pleted home assignments conscientiously, worked energetical- 
ly on writing tasks, and performed especially well in the think- 
ing games we played. 

Your writing steadily improved. Your abilities to choose 
engaging topics for essays, to invest topics with emotion and 
personal significance, to organize supporting points around a 
specific focus, and to use examples which illustrate your sup- 
porting points are among your most outstanding strengths as a 
student of writing. You need to continue working on refining 
your writing skills, maintaining the same quality of effort 
throughout each liting task, both in terms of content and 
structure. Specifically, work on developing your writing with 
greater detail, avoiding cliches or platitudes, and creatmg a 
unified tone and voice in each piece. Continue practicing ef- 
fective mechanical skills as well, such as sentence structure 
and variety. 

You are ready to move on to more sophisticated witing 
classes, but in the future, you will need to work even harder 
on your self-motivation and self-discipline. At times, talkative 
and disruptive behavior L' class kept you from performing at 
your maximum. Working with, ratfier than against, your 
classmates and instructors can only help you gain more from 
your acac imic pursuits. 

Goof" luck with your writing, and with your many other 
academic pursuits. It was a pleasure having you in the class. 

Sincerely, 
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